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essence a federation rather than a confederation. The
Imperial law which brought about its existence is a
solemn declaration of the terms of the union of the
three colonies, a union which might be extended to
cover the other possessions of Great Britain in North
America whenever the latter might express a desire to
enter it. Following the example of the Constitution of
the United States, it is a document, amended on
several occasions since 1867, in which reposes, at least
apparently, the constitution of Canada. In fact,
although it tries hard to reconcile the concept of
American federalism with the British tradition of
parliamentarianism, it resembles much more the Con-
stitution of the United Kingdom whose principles are
somewhat more pliant and which draws its inspirations
as much, if not more, from custom and usage as from
the written law in order to assure the functioning of
parliamentary government. Undoubtedly there exists,
between the Constitution of Canada and that of the
United States, a certain number of resemblances, as
for example the very nature of the state, or the compo-
sition of the senate, which was organized on the basis
of a fixed representation by provinces. But the
differences are many and varied, starting from the
most important, that which defines the immediate
source of powers. The American Constitution draws
these powers from the people; in Canada their source
is the Crown.

Since the principle of federalism is the division of
governmental functions, the law of 1867 divides these
functions betweeen the federal government which is
common to all the provinces and the governments of
each of the provinces. In the federal domain the power